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ravine, is crossed by a bridge of a single elip- 
tical arch of eighty-eight feet span, and a 
hundred feet above the stream. Its unusually 
perfeet workmanship was proved by its having 
settled but one inch after the centres were 
removed. The view oftits massive from 
the narrow valley beufe ir core the most 
 ystriking points u line. Sleepy Hol- 

low, well known to readers of imagine- 
tive lore, is spanned by a series of graceful 
arches. ; 

The bridge crossing Harlem river has been 
the. subject of much controversy. The ad- 
mirers of magnificent symmetry and perfec- 

‘This stupendous structure is now completed, | tion, and those interested in preserving the 
and in a few weeks, at farthest, the city will| navigation of that stream, have warmly advo- 
have a foretaste of the thousand benefits it is | cated the erection of a bridge, over which the 
- destined to confer. Our citizens may not be | water might pass upon its regular level ; while 
generally aware that in this magnificent work | the friends of more measured economy recom- 
they are surpassing ancient Rome, in one of| mended a lower and cheaper structure, to 
her proudest boasts. None of the hydraulic| which pipes should descend and rise there- 
structures of that city, in spite of the legions | from, after the manner of an inverted syphon. 
of slaves at her command, equal, in magni-|The plan finally adopted is that of a high 
tude of design, perfection of detail, and pros- | bridge, but still with its surface ten feet be- 
‘pective benefits, this aqueduct. The main|low the usual grade, which falls fourteen 
trunk consists of an immense mass of mason-| inches to the mile. It is a quarter of a mile 
ry, six feet and a half wide, nine feet high, | long, one hundred and sixteen feet above high 
and forty miles long, formed of walls three | water, and its estimated cost exceeds three- 
feet thick, cemented into solid rock. But this | quarters of a million. Across this the water 
water channel, gigantic as it is, is far from | is conveyed in huge iron pipes, protected from 
being all the work. The dam across the Cro-|the frost by a covering of earth, four feet 
ton, wiiich retains the wéter in a grand resér- | deep. “Near Manhattanvilie is a tunnel; a 
voir, is a mound of earth and masonry, forty | quarter of a mile long, through the hill at that 
feet high, and seventy feet wide at the bottom, | place; and its valley is crossed by pipes 
and has connected With it many complicated ee one hundred and five feet. Clen- 
but perfect contrivances to enable the engi-|denning Valley is passed at an elevation of 










From the New York Tribune. 
THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 


neer to have complete control over the 
mighty mass of water. The river, thus 


forty feet, and arches of appropriate size, 
| upon the lines of the streets, leave symmetri- 


thrown back towards its source, will form aj cal carriage-ways and foot-paths. 

lake of five hundred acres, which will retain} We-paid a brief visit yesterday to the two 
a supply for emergencies of some thousand | great reservoirs of this stupendous aqueduct. 
millions of gallons, and also offer, as a col- |The ‘receiving reservoir, at Yorkville, thirty- 
lateral advantage, many picturesque sites for|eight miles from the dam at Croton river, is 
country seats upon the woody points which | in two divisions, both covering a space of thir- 
will jut out into its smooth basin. A tunnel | ty-five acres, capable of containing one hun- 
leads the water from this reservoir into the | dred and sixty millions of gallons. It is en- 
aqueduct, and eleven more of these subterra-|closed by granite walls of solid masonry, 
neous passages occur before reaching Harlem | roughly finished. The bottom of the basin is 
river, having an ag@megate length of seven- | the natural soil. 

eighths of a mile, any of them being cut; The distributing reservoir at Murray’s 
through the solid rock. At intervals of a mile, | Hill, in Forty-Second street, is a much finer 
ventilators are constructed in the form of tow- | and more expensive work. It is nearly square, 
ers of white marble, which give to the water | and covers an area of about five acres. The 
that exposure to the atmosphere, without} bottom is made of puddled clay, as smooth, 


which it becomes vapid and insipid; and 
these dazzling turrets mark out the line of the 
aqueduct to the passengers upon the Hudson. 

The streams which intersect the line of the 
structure are conveyed under it in stone cul- 
verts, the extremities of which afford the engi- 
neers an opportunity of displaying their archi- 
tectural taste. Sing-Sing creek, with its deep 


hard and water-tight as marble itself. This 
area is 440 feet square at the base, and is divi- 
ded in the centre by a wall of granite nine- 
teen feet thick at the bottom, and four at the 
top. It is surrounded by a wall, also of granite, 
composed of three distinct columns of solid 
mason work. ‘The outer column is five feet 
thick ; the secund six, and the third or inner 


one a lining of granite, about fifteen inches in 
depth, placed upon a concrete masonry, above 
thirty feet thick at the base. From the out- 
side to the middle wall—the thickness of 
neither included—the distance is fourteen 
feet ; and from the extreme of the outer wall 
to the inner angl@ief the third is sixty feet— 
tde three walls. aMting at the top. At a dis- 
tarice of ten feet from each other, are thick 
cross walls with solid arches, thus binding the 
whole into one solid, imperishable mass, 
From the top of the north-east cornice to the 
level of the street, the distance is fifty-six 
feet. The depth of the reservoir is forty feet ; 
and it will contain water to the depth of thirty- 
six feet, or about twenty-two millions of gal- 
lons—as computed a few days since by James 
Renwick, Jr., one of the engineers employed 
on the work. 

At the east end of the division wall a well 
has been sunk to the depth of fifty feet, com- 
municated with a sewer below, and forming a 
waste-wier for the discharge of the surplus 
water, when it rises in the reservoir above the 
height of thirty-six feet. At the bottom of the 
well is laid a block of granite, weighing seven 
tons, and still farther to break the fall of the 
overflowing stream, and to prevent it from 
wearing away the stone, water to the depth of 
six feet rests permanently at the bottom. 
From the well, the waste water is apreret 
by a sewe? nearty a mile to ihe North river. 

The style of architecture is Egyptian—well 
fitted by its heavy and imposing character for 
a work of such magnitude. The summit of 
the walls around the whole area, is flagged, 
and will be provided with a heavy iron railing, 
forming a beautiful and sightly promenade, 
twenty feet in width. The grounds immedi- 
ately around the work have been purchased by 
the cofporation to protect it from encroach- 
ments. ‘The receiving and discharging pipes 
are two in number, each about three feet in 
diameter. It is now nearly four years since 
the reservoir was first commenced; and 
during the working season, on an average, 
about 400 men have been constantly employed 
upon it, besides great numbers employed in 
the winter season in bringing materials. 
During the whole time no lives have been lost 
by accident. Two men had their legs broken 
by a downfall of the banks—and this is the 
extent of the injuries that have been sus- 
tained. The whole cost will not be far from 
$500,000. 

Such is a condensed but comprehensive 
view of this noble structure. It is now com- 
pleted, with the exception of the high bridge. 
The bridge will occupy two years more, but a 
temporary pipe has been laid over the river 
upon the coffer-dams of the bridge, which will 
afford us a supply of water for two or three 
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ears, until the completion of the entire work. | with profit and delight. From this commence- 
ts estimated cost, owing to changes of plan,|ment in 1813, till my leaving Russia, the 
rise of labour and provisions, &c., has risen! princess had published ninety-three different 
from five to twelve millions—a great sum| pieces, amounting to upwards of 400,000 
abstractly considered, but a trifling one com- | copies, on religious and moral subjects, which, 
pared with the benefits resulting from the | together, form eight volumes 8yo., and which 
work. were gratuitously distributed, or sold at low 
prices. The largest among these are, a 
volume of Sermons by Walker, of Truro, 
called ‘The Christian, or the Believer, a 
New Creature’—‘ Buchanan’s Researches in 


: India,’—* Conversations between a Mother 
Pinkerton’s Miscellaneous Observations on| and her Children on Spritual Subjects,’ writ- 


the Past and Present State of Russia, con-|ten by herself—and a volume on Protestant 
tains some notice of the late emperor, which| Missions to the Heathen, of her own com- 
may be worth conveying to the readers of) piling. The rest consist of Legh Richmond’s 
“ The Friend,” for which ‘ite w they are at | three valuable Tracts,—-' Addison on Christi- 
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For “ The Friend.” 
ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA. 






the service of the editor. author of the/ anity,—a selection Hannah More’s 
work was “ Foreign agent of the British and|Tracts,—the principal publications of the 
Foreign Bible Society,” and compiled the} London Religious Tract Society,—several 
volume from “ notes made on the spot, during | pieces from the German, two written by my- 
travels, at different times, in the service of | self,—and a selection of Tracts from the wri- 
the Bible Society, and a residence of many | tings of the late Archbishop ‘Tikon, of Za- 
years in that country.” donsk, and from those of the late Metropolitan 

The fifteenth chapter commences by say-| Michael of St. Petersburg. 
ing— 

"i After spending several agreeable days|these most useful works, I gave her my con- 
among my Moscow friends, I began my jour-| stant assistance. ‘The expenses of printing 
ney towards Petersburg, about five o’clock in| and binding were borne for many years by the 
the evening ; and continuing, as usual, to travel | princess herself; for, although many of the 
all night, reached Twer in the afternoon of | bishops, most of whom encouraged their cir- 
the following day. Here I had the great | culation, remitted money for the copies which 
pleasure of meeting my noble friend, the Prin-| they sold; yet, she at different times sunk 
cess Sophia Mestchersky, on a visit to her upwards of 10,000 rubles in the undertaking. 
aged father, General Vsevolojsky. She was) At last, the emperor privately stept forward, 
staying with her brother, who is the civil | and desired to take a part in this useful and 
governor of the province, and is known as the | pious labour, so well calculated to enlighten 
author of a valuable work in two volumes,|his subjects; and, at four different times, he 
viz. a Historical and Biographical Diction-| contributed 12,000 rubles in aid of it. Most 
ary of the Empire of Russia, in the French} of these publications were sanctioned by the 
language ; printed at Moscow in the year/|spiritual censors;—a singular proof of the 

883. 


degtee of pure Christian doctrine whith still 
“ This princess, ever since the year 1811, | remains in the Russian church. Indeed, pro- 


has been most zealously and indefatigably | vided you keep clear of the dispute respecting 
engaged in promoting works of piety and be-| the procession of the Holy Ghost ; the number 
nevolence among her countrymen. She was) of the sacraments; the invocation of saints ; 
among the first who encouraged me to at-| prayers for the dead, &c., you may state all 
tempt, in 1811, the formation of a Bible | the vital doctrines of the gospel, without fear 
Society in Moscow ; which, as has been rela-| of having the work rejected by the spiritual 
ted, was realized in the year 1813. She even| authorities. Since I left Petersburs—the 
went with me herself to Moscow, and exerted | princess having retired to her estates at Lat- 
all her influence, among the returning nobili-| toshino, in the interior, where she now prin- 
ty, to bring about the formation of this insti-|cipally resides—the re-publication of these 
tution. She became a most valuable and active | useful tracts has been taken up by other 
member of the Prison Society, which was af-| pious friends in Petersburg ; so that their 
terwards established at St. Petersburg ; read- | circulation is still going forward, with pleas- 
ing and expounding the Holy Scriptures to the | ing tokens of usefulness. In 1852, these 
prisoners several times a week. The hos-| friends printed 120,000 copies. Indeed, their 
pitals, also, and poor-houses of Petersburg | publication formed a new era in Russia with 
partook largely of her bounty, and of her| regard to religious books; for the standard 
visits of mercy. But her most important work | dogmatical or religious works of the Russians 
for Russia has been the translation, composi-| are all in the Slavonian character and tongue ; 
tion, and publication of a number of religious|so that when these tracts made their appear- 
and morat ‘Treatises in the Modern Russ,/.ance in the modern character and language, 
written in such a style of ease and simplicity, | and written in a style of simplicity and ele- 
as to adapt them to all classes. The first of) gance, instead of the stiff scholastic manner 
her publications of this kind appeared in 1813, | of the ecclesiastical writings, religion, seem- 
just as the French abandoned Moscow—an | ing to have put on a more attractive dress, 
* Address to the Afflicted.’ Nothing could | was brought nearer, and made more intelligi- 
have been more appropriate to the state of the | ble to readers of all classes. And it is only 
ruined and scattered inhabitants of Moscow|since these works appeared, that the New 
than this tract; it was received and read| Testament has cast off its ancient Slavonic 












“In the preparation and publication of 
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dense veil of the tenth century, and Christ and 
his apostles have been permitted to address 
the Russian nation in their modern tongue. 

* But the main-spring of all these Christian 
and benevolent exertions was certainly the 
emperor ; for, ina country like Russia, nothing 
of the kind could go on without the approba. 
tion of the ruling powers. And as this nobie 
protector of Bible Societies is now no more, 
and as the Russian Bible Society was suspend. 
ed, not by him, but by the present sovereign, 
I shall here subjoin a few particulars respect- 
ing the late emperor. 

“The question is frequently asked, ‘ What 
has Alexander 1. done for Russia ?’—This is 
a question which will be better understood 
and appreciated a hundred years hence, than 
at the present = But it is not difficult 
even now to furnish a satisfactory reply. He 
extended the boundaries of the empire, by 
adding to it Finland, Georgia, and Bessarabia. 
He drew forth the resources of the country ; 
and raised the political, commercial, and na 
tional influence of Russia to a height far 
superior to what had been attained by any of 
his predecessors. He invited into Iils domin- 
ions many thousands of German colonists, and 
settled them in Georgia, the Crimea, Bessa- 
rabia, on the Wolga, around Odessa, and in 
the steppes of Little Tartary ; thus, at the 
same time, peopling and civilizing these dis- 
tant parts of his empire. 

“ He introduced, as we have elsewhere 
shown, into the spiritual schools for the cler- 
gy, a system of solid education, by which, in 
the present day, the state of learning among 
the Russian clergy is greatly improved; and 
is become as far superior to that of their 
brethren in Greece, as it is inferior to that of 
the clergy of Western Europe. 

“He reformed and extended the course of 
education in the uni¥€rsities of thé empire, 
augmenting the number of seminaries, gym- 
nasiums, and schools. And though education, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to promote it, 
is but partially diffused, yet a foundation has 
been laid by him for Scriptural education on 
the Lancasterian system, by the introducgion 
of Scripture lessons into the schools; and he 
has, moreover, enjoined upon all a religious 
education. 

** He was a liberal patron of the arts and 
sciences, not merely by renovating the insti- 
tutions founded by his predecessors for the 
promotion of these objects, but by sending 
many young artists to Rome, to study paint- 
ing and sculpture, at his own expense. Others 
he sent out to England, France, and Germa- 
ny, to study the arts riculture, mechan- 
ics, manufactures, m &c., &e., with a 
view of promoting the improvement of his 
people. 

“He encouraged navigation among his 
maritime subjects; and it was in his reign 
that the Russian navigators first undertook to 
sail round the world, under the conduct of 
Kotzebue, Krusenstern, and Golovnin. 

‘“‘ He enriched the cabinets of natural his- 
tory with valuable additions; such as, Fors- 
ter’s Mineralogical Collections ; Loder’s Ana- 
tomical Museum, and a collection of paintings, 
which formerly belonged to Mr. Koywelt, of 





















Amsterdam, for which 200,000 rubles were 
given; he also paid 960,000 francs for the 
gallery of Malmaison. 

“* He encouraged the study of the Oriental 
languages, by sending men of ability to Pekin, 
to acquire the Chinese and Mandjur lan- 
guages in the mouastery belonging to the 
Greek church in that capital; by founding a 
school for Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Mongo- 
lian, and Kalmuck, in connection with the 
university of St. Petersburg; and by aiding 
with liberal donations the publication of Ori- 
ental works—such as Dr. Schmidt’s History 
of the Mongols. 

‘“« He encouraged scientific research in every 
part of his vast dominions; by which the in- 
valuable natural resources of the empire are 
becoming more and more known to its inhabit- 
ants, and made available to the good of the 
community. 

“He reformed, to a certain extent, the 
jurisprudence of the country ; though, not- 
withstanding his efforts, such was the power, 
extent, and inveteracy of the mal-practices in 
this department, that the administration of 
justice was still left at a low ebb at the time 
of his decease. 

‘“* He emancipated the serfs of Esthonia and 
Courland from the bondage in which they 
had been held, and placed them in the rank of 
free men. He abolished torture, and the 
branding of the face, and slitting of the nos- 
trils of criminals condemned to the knout and 
Siberia. He deprived the nobles of the power 
of sending their refractory serfs to Siberia, 
until tried and found guilty in a court of jus- 
tice; he also took from them the power of 
selling their slaves individually. 

“In 1823, he divided the empire into 
twelve general governments, and placed every 
three-or fear provinces under a military go- 
vernor, who stood in immediate relation with 
himself. This was done, principally, with the 
view of concentrating the administration of 
justice in the provinces, and of checking the 
numerous abuses of power practised by civil 
governors, vice-governors, and those under 
them. For the same purpose, and to coun- 
teract the same evils, he divided Siberia into 
two general governments; for it was found 
that the distance of places was so immense in 
that country, as enormously to retard every 
legal progress, and occasion a proportionate 
additional expense. 

‘“* He travelled frequently into different parts 
of his dominions, in order personally to in- 
speet the public institutions ; to ascertain the 
condition of the people, and to relieve their 
grievances and distress, whenever they were 
so fortunate as tv be able to bring them before 
him. 

“ He also encouraged the amelioration of 
the native breed of sheep, horses, and cattle ; 
and the manufactories of Russia, with all the 
disadvantages against which they had to con- 
tend; certainly made greater progress under 
Alexander than in any preceding reign. 

‘He liberally encouraged, by grants of 
money, the translation of many valuable sci- 
entific, moral, and religious works from Euro- 
pean languages into Russ; and he richly re- 
warded Karamzin, for his extensive labours in 
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Russia, from the earliest ages till the acces- 
sion of the present dynasty of Romanoff to the 
throne. 

“ Being most passionately fond of architec- 
ture, and possessing an uncommonly good taste 
in this art, he beautified Petersburg, Moscow, 
and many other cities and towns throughout | 
his empire, by the erection of a great number | 
of splendid public edifices. 

‘“* He encouraged the formation of a Philan- 
thropic Society in Petersburg and Moscow, | 


writing the best history that we possess of | 





object in view, and a sincere joy at every op- 
portunity afforded him of relieving the dis- 
tressed, the unfortunate, the poor, the suffer- 
ing—sincere and strong religious impressions 
—extensive knowledge of mankind, and a 
proneness, as the result of this knowledge, to 
distrust them—these seem to have been the 
leading features of this noble character. 

‘It may truly be affirmed of Alexander I., 
that he never inflicted a wound, even upon the 
guilty, with the one hand, without pourin 
into it oil and wine with the other. He rul 


which has been liberally supported in both|the Russians with unprecedented mildness, 
capitals, and has done much to relieve the des-| which made many worthless characters pre- 


titute and sick. 

‘He readily entered into the benevolent 
plans of Walter Venning, Esq., for the im- 
provement of prison discipline ; and a society 
was formed in Petersburg, in 1819, for this 
express purpose, which has contributed greatly 
to the amelioration of the prisons of Peters- 
burg, and has also extended its beneficial 
effects into several of the provincial prisons. 

“ He established an asylum for Jewish con- 
verts, by appointing to them extensive lands 
on the sea of Azoff, to which he annexed dis- 
tinguished civil privileges, under the direction 
of a Dutch committee in St. Petersburg. And 
on signing the ukaz for this institution, he said 
to Prince Galitzin, ‘ Now, should we see no 
good results from this institution for fifteen 
years to come, I shall not complain; for this 
is a work which entirely depends on the Di- 
vine Blessing.’ F 

** And—though last, not least—he encour- 
aged the foundation and the labours of Bible 
Societies in his dominions, and the transla- 
tion and distribution of the New Testament, 
and of the Psalms in the modern Russ; and it 
may truly be affirmed, that by the publication 
of 836,106 sepies of the Scripturea, in nearly 
thirty different languages and dialects, he has 
laid a foundation for the civil, religious, and 
moral improvement of his countrymen, supe- 
rior, in its nature and probable results, to all 
that has been effected by his other unwearied 
exertions for their welfare. 


sume on his lenity. Such was the genuine 
kindness of his heart, that some of his princi- 
pal defects in the-government of his subjects 
may be traced to this very source. 

** On his political career, however, and the 
distinguished events of his reign, during the 
French invasion of Russia; the overthrow of 
Buonaparte ; the taking of Paris, &c., it is not 
my intention to enter; the object of these, and 
the following remarks from one of his own 
friends, is simply to endeavour to throw some 
further light on his character as a man and a 
Christian.” 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
SOCIABILITY OF BIRDS. 


The following very interesting letter from 
a young woman to J. H. Lindsley, of Strat- 
ford, is taken from the New Haven Herald. 
The sociability displayed by these little pen- 
sioners, is shared largely by all the sparrow 
tribe. Indeed, almost all the little birds, if 
treated kindly, soon evince a great fondness 
for man; freely building near our dwellin. 
and in various ways showing their dispogition 
to confidence, and fairly challenging us toacts 
of kindness. We have in our garden a wren- 
box, the inmates of which have been much 
annoyed by neighbeuring cats, who will often 
climb the trellis to get at them. The trellis 
is near the kitchen door, and our domestic 


“ ‘That the character of the late emperor of | having often driven the intruders away, the 


Russia should be still an enigma with many 
who formerly thought very highly of him, is 
less to be wondered at, when the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, taken in 
connection with his enlightened Christian 
principles and experience, are duly considered. 
The voice of truth and time, however, will 
gradually remove all doubts respecting the 
Christian sincerity of a monarch who, during 
the latter part of his reign, was, in many 
respects, an ornament to the Christian name, 
and an invaluable blessing to the natien over 
which Providence had placed him. Condes- 
censionof manners, genuine kindness of heart, 
a natural fear of acting or deciding wrong, a 
strong sense of his responsibility, as a sover- 
eign, to God, a consciousness of his own im- 
perfections as a man, united, nevertheless, 
with a capacious mind, well cultivated, and 
possessing a strong turn for mathematical 
accuracy— to which may be added, a bound- 
less desire to promote the temporal and spi- 
ritual good of his subjects, a constant readi- 
ness to encourage every plan which had this 





little wrens have learned to know their pro- 
tector, and whenever a strange cat makes its 
appearance, they immediately fly to the kitch- 
en door, making a great clamour, as if toclaim 
the aid of her kind offices; but, as soon as 
she appears, their cries cease, as though they 
knew the danger was over. We could add 
much, but make way for the letter; reserv- 
ing further observations for another occasion. 

—“ Having often heard that yourself and 
family were very fond of birds, and something 
of a very interesting nature concerning them 
having come directly under my own observa- 
tion, indeed, entirely in connection with my- 
self,.I thought an account of it might not prove 
uninteresting to-you. Early in the summer 
of 1840, as I was one morning reclining on 
my couch, in the back room, the doors being 
open, a very small bird caine hopping in, and 
ran about the floor, apparently in quest of 
something to eat. I happened to have a soda 
biscuit about me, and instantly threw it some 
crumbs, which it ran toeat as if very hungry. 
In a few minutes it flew out. Before long it 
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returned, bringing another with it. 


after awhile the other; so they continued 
through the day. I did not think of seeing 
them any more; but I had no sooner taken 
my accustomed place on my couch the next 
morning, when in came one of my little visi- 
ters, quite tame, and quite at home. It ran 
near me, took a hasty breakfast and ran out. 
Soon its mate came, and took his in quite as 
friendly a manner. Thus they continued com- 
ing from ten to thirty times a day ; and soon 
became so attached to their hostess, that they 
would seldom take their meal, ever ready on 
a clean paper by the door, but would run close 
to my couch, and look up to me, to have me 
drop it to them at my side,ywhich they would 
take, perfectly unconcerned. They appeared 
for a time quite afraid of strangers, particu- 
larly children, and would look at me, as they 
came in, as if to ask, is it safe? However, 
they soon lost their felirs of them, and would 
come in when three or four were present. 


I fed | the door, and run directly to my couch ! She| Extracts 
them both plentifully, and they flew out. In) stopped directly before me, looked up and) 
a short time one returned, and partook again; | began to chipper. I answered her little how-| 
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fromthe Report of the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, presented at the Third Anniversary 
of that Society, May 13, 1842. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY. 


de-do, and gave her some breakfast. She ran| 
out and soon her mate came. They then 
continued their visits from ten to forty times 
a day, sometimes together, sometimes alone,| The slave-trade, so far as its movements 
would often stay and run about the room, and|can be traced in official and other authen- 
appeared delighted when I felt able to answer |tic documents, is but little diminished in 
their prattle. On stormy days, not being able|its extent. The markets for human beings 
to bear the damp air from an open door, they, |are still open—the traffic is carried on with 
when finding it closed, would come to the/great activity—the profits are immense—and 
window and flutter, begging to come in. it is found, that, just in proportion to the 

I would open the door a little space, just| vigour of the means used for its forcible sup- 
large enough for them to press through ; they | pression, is the ingenuity of its abettors suc- 
would immediately fly on to the scraper, and |cessfully exercised in carrying it on, and the 
crowd through, evidently delighted, and try to|miseries and mortality of its victims fearfully 
show their gratitude. Aftertaking their meal,|increased. Cuba and the Brazils are, at the 
totally unconcerned at being shut in, they! present time, the largest markets for the sale 
would amuse themselves awhile, then crowd | of slaves, and thither a vast multitude of these 
out again on to the scraper, and fly to their | wretched beings—principally of the male sex, 
nest. Thus they continued their visits to me|in the prime of their existence—are annually 
again for months, quite at home, and for|transferred from the continent of Africa, to 
several of the last weeks carrying away a|replace those who have miserably perished 


After a few weeks, they began to carry away |large mess every visit, which convinced me 
large pieces every time they came, after satis-|they had again a little charge to feed, when 
fying their hunger, which convinced me they | one beautiful morning, about ten o’clock, oh, 
had little ones to feed; and I was astonished | such a chirping all of a sudden! and in a mo- 
to see what a little load they would carry;|ment I had five little visiters on the thresh- 
oftentimes three pieces at once, as large as|hold of the door, the young ones fluttering 
halfa large pea. Thus they continued visit-|and chirping so as almost to deafen me, but 
ing me for months, until sometime in the last | appearing so happy as hardly to know what to 
of September, just after tea, at the edge of a|do. I threw down a mess of crumbs, when 
delightful evening, [ heard such a chirping | the parents instantly raf to me, and took them 
and chattering as almost deafened me. In an|to their little just fledged children, put it in 
instant the little mother appeared, enticing | their mouths, and again and again, for some 
along her dear little ones, which were almost | minutes ; after being sufficiently fed, all flew 
splitting their little throats with their chatter-|out. Thus they continued to come, at times 
ing ; and soon the father appeared. They ran |all together, sometimes the little ones, one or 
up the steps into the room, and stopped just at|two at once, sometims one alone, for several 
the door, perfectly still, except the mother, |days, but generally three or four together, 
who ran to me, very hastily, stopped at my|and hardly leaving me alone at all, running 
side, looked up in my face, aud began to talk, | round my feet when at the table, and picking 
she thought as intelligently as any person |up the mites as they fell, and trying to amuse 
would, conversing with me. I never was|me. In about two weeks they all came at 
more astonished. I supposed that she was|once, after tea, took an abundant meal, ran 
asking me to protect her little ones. She|about and chattered to me, and ran out. I saw 
stood in this manner a few moments, talking |the dear little creatures no more. Had any 
as fast as she could, when she ran back to her|one have told me one half what I had wit- 
children, and they all commenced eating their | nessed, I should have thought it exaggeration ; 
abundant meal, which had been prepared for | but myself was their only hostess, and I can 
them. When finished, they flew out, and|in truth attest that what I have written gives 
visited me no more. I was then convinced | but little idea of the interest they excited. 
that the mother was expressing her gratitude, | Should they return again the coming summer, 
instead of asking protection. as they probably will, I shall give you a 
I mourned the loss of my dear little family, | farther history. 

not exporting ever to see them again; when,} In the meantime, believe me, Sir, 

O, how was I delighted, as sitting at my bed- Most respectfully, yours, 

room window one Sunday morning, early in Cc 
the month of the next June, the dear little 
creature who first made its appearance, came 
running up the walk, directly to the door. 
Feeling very ill, and the morning being rainy, 
I could not go to let it in, (the family being at 
church,) and was obliged to let it go away 
(which it did very broken heartedly, after 
waiting for sometime) without giving it a 
welcome. I reconciled myself, thinking it 
would return the next day ; but I waited for it 
and it did not come, and I had entirely given 
up the idea of seeing it any more ; when, how 
was I overjoyed one morning, to see it fly into 


Stratford, Feb. 4, 1842. 


The above mentioned bird is the chipping 
sparrow, (Fringilla Sosialis of Wilson.) She 
and her mate have agaia returned to visit 
their hostess. If you en the above worthy 
an insertion in your Daily, it is at your ser- 
vice. It furnishes good evidence of what 
kindness and gentleness to the feathered 
race, at the hands of a young lady, can ac- 
complish. 

Yours, &c. 


J. H. Lianpstey. 
Eds. Daily Herald. 


under the oppressions of the slave systems of 
those countries. 

If, in consequence of the difficulties to be 
overcome in procuring and bringing cargoes 
of human beings to market, the profits of the 
slave-buyer are less than formerly, those of 
the slave-seller are greater, and his incen- 
tives to pursue his criminal undertakings mul- 
tiplied. 

The ravages of the slave-trade are not con- 
fined to the Western Coast of Africa, for the 
supply of the slave-markets on both the Ameri- 
can continents and the West Indies. The 
eastern coast suffers also. Thence slaves are 
transported to the Brazils, and to the states 
bordering on the Persian Gulf and the Ara- 
bian Sea, through which they find their way 
into various, parts of the east, and even into 
the British territories in Hindostan. From 
northern Africa slaves are shipped for the 
markets in the Levant and Constantinople, 
where they find a ready sale. The negro 
states, on the borders of Egypt, supply that 
country with wretched beings of the same 
class. To glut the rapacity of the more civil- 
ized portions of the earth, Africa is still com- 
pelled annually to yield up an immense num- 
ber of her children, who are forced into exile 
and slavery. 

The treaties which have hitherto been ne- 
gociated by this country with foreign powers 
for the suppression of this great iniquity, how- 
ever honourably designed, have, with few 
exceptions, been flagrantly broken. Spain, 
Portugal, and the Brazils, have long been 
under the most solemn engagements to termi- 
nate the disgraceful traffic ; but the bad faith 
of these powers has only led to years of pain- 
ful diplomatic remonstrance and negociation, 
without lessening the evil to any great extent. 
At the present moment Spain is unable, even 
if she were willing, to fulfil her obligations. 
Deriving an immense revenue from her colo- 
nies, in part from the slave-trade, and threat- 
ened with revolt if she listen to the demands 
of the British government, she hesitates to 
fulfil her treaties, and to vindicate her own 
laws and character from the foul dishonour 





cast uponthem. Portugal, without the shadow 
of a pretence, save her poverty, and conse- 
: quent inability to keep up her colonial esta- 
blishments in Africa without it, refuses to car- 
ry her treaties for the extinction of the slave- 
trade into effect, except under such limitations 
} and restrictions as the British government 
cannot and will not sanction. Brazil is retro- 
grading: her treaties are a dead letter: her 
) authorities connive at the illicit introduction 
of slaves into all parts of the country ; and the 
: greatest efforts are made by some of her lead- 
) ing men to repeal the laws of the empire 
which make that introduction criminal, and 
give force to her treaties with Great Britain. 
Against this flagrant act the British govern- 
ment has earnestly, and hitherto successfully, 
protested, as a gross violation of her engage- 
ments. France refuses to ratify the very 
treaty which, in conjunction with this coun- 


. try, she proposed to the other great powers of 


Europe, from the jealousy of her people that 
England aims, under the cover of philanthro- 
py, at maritime supremacy and the degrada- 
tion of her flag. ‘The United States peremp- 
torily refuses to enter into any treaty with 
any power for the suppression of the slave- 


; trade, and even threatens war if the right of 


search, in its most qualified sense, be insisted 
on by the British government. Several of the 
South American states are temporising ; and 
one of them, Monte Video, has actually evaded 
her treaty stipulations by importing native 


Africans into her territory under the name of 


colonists. 
What lies at the root of all this hostility, 


kingdoms and republics, both in the Old and 
; New World, in reference to the benevolent 
and generous exertions of Great Britain to 
destroy this evil ? The committee reply in one 
word— Slavery ; and they feel confident that, 
until that mighty evil be extinguished—until 
the markets for slaves be broken up—it is 
vain to hope for the suppression of the slave- 
) trade. 
The flags at present employed in covering 
> this traffic on the western coast of Africa, are 
the Portuguese, the United States, and the 
Spanish. Occasionally the flags of Brazil, 
. Monte Video, France, Sweden, and Ham- 
> burgh, are used for the same purpose. On the 
eastern coast we find the flags of Portugal and 


Brazil, with the occasional assistance of 


3 others. The flags of different Arab chiefs 
. also are at present devoted to the same infa- 
, mous trade. On the northern coast the Sar- 
dinian, Greek, Russian, Austrian, and Otto- 
man flags cover the traffic to the Levant and 
Turkey ; and, it must be confessed, that, 


: although the flag of Great Britain is not pros- 
. tituted in the same way, her merchants gene- 
; rally, as well as those of the United States, 

residing in slave-holding and slave-trading 


d countries, or trading to the coast of Africa, 
furnish the means either in capital or goods 
by which no small part of this dreadful com- 
merce in mankind is carried on. 

; In the ports of the United States slavers are 


) built and fitted out, with a full knowledge of 


the purposes to which they are to be devoted. 
. In those of Spain, Portugal and Brazil, they 


opposition, and tergiversation on the part of 
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reluctance in availing themselves of the splen- 


did bribes offered them for assisting or con- 


niving at the prosecution of this revolting 
trade. In fact, it appears that treaties are 
made only to be broken--that laws are enacted 
only to be violated; and that Great Britain 
has stood almost alone in the sincerity of her 
efforts to suppress the slave-trade, and in the 
generous—the almost incredible sacrifice of 
treasure and of life, to accomplish her noble 
purpose. She has, however, toiled and sacri- 
ficed in vain. Her cruizers on the coast of 
Africa and elsewhere, have not been seconded, 
to any extent, by those of other powers with 
whom she is in treaty ; and, if she has driven 
the trade from one part of the coast, it has 
sprung up in another. ‘“ Under such circum- 
stances,” then, to use the language of the late 
secretary for the colonies, “ under such cir- 
cumstances, to repress the foreign slave-trade 
by a marine guard, would be scarcely possible 
if the whole British navy could be employed 
for the purpose. It is an evil that can never 
be adequately encountered by any system of 
mere prohibition and penalties.” 

If it be asked, how is the evil to be over- 
come? The committee answer again—by the 
universal abolition of slavery, to promote 
which great object this society has been es- 
tablished. 


WEST INDIA COLONIES. 


The committee have watched with intense 
interest the progress of emancipation in the 
West India colonies, and are happy to report 
thatthe general good conduct of the emanci- 
pated slaves continues to be deserving of the 
highest praise. It is evident from the united 
testimony of the authorities in the colonies, 
that they are rapidly advancing in intelligence, 
moral excellence, and, in some instances, in 
wealth. There are, however, the committee 
regret to say, many circumstances existing 
which prevent the full development of the sys- 
tem of free-labour, and consequently, the 
general prosperity of the colonies. The want 
of confidence exhibited by the proprietors of 
estates or their agents towards the negroes, 
and the attempt to coerce labour under a sys- 
tem of freedom, by adjusting a scheme of 
rents fof huts and provision grounds of the 
most vicious, unreasonable, and oppressive 
character, and by combinations to reduce the 
price of labour below its fair and just level, 
has led to such results as might have been 
anticipated : the negroes have withheld labour 
where ‘they could, and have sought refuge 
from oppression by the purchase of land for 
themselves. The state of the law and its 
administration has also had an evil effect. 
The committee, however, are happy to say, 
that, in this respect, much has been done by 
the home government to soften the rigour and 
remove the inequalities of the law which re- 
cently existed: but still much remains to be 
done ; and they are satisfied that nothing short 
of a thorough revision of the whole mass of 
colonial enactments, or rather their superses- 


are also openly prepared for their guilty voy- {sion by one uniform code of laws, and a re- 
ages. Consuls, governors, and captains-ge- 
neral, ambassadors, ministers of state, and 
subordinate officers, have hitherto showed no 


construction of the courts of judicature, will 
meet the demands of justice, or secure, per- 
manently and efficiently, the rights of persons 
and of property. Another disturbing cause 
has been the want of capital to secure labour, 
or to pay for it regularly and punctually : but 
for this, cultivation would have been extended 
in various quarters, and much valuable produce 
would have been saved from destruction. 
Another cause which has operated unfavour- 
ably has been bad management. By this the 
committee mean, that the same unbending 
sternness and violence of manner which cha- 
racterized the planters during the period of 
slavery, when the power of the lash was in 
their hands, his been allowed to actuate their 
conduct, in too many instances, under the new 
system. This has begotten opposition and 
contests which have always ended to the dis- 
advantage of the estates. But, wherever fair- 
ness and honesty, tact and good humour, have 
taken the place of violence and deceit, they 
have been met by corresponding efforts on the 
part of the negroes to advance the interests of 
their employers. It may now be considered 
an established fact, that, where the greatest 
liberality has been manifested, there the great- 
est success has been obtained, and the ex- 
penses of cultivation most reduced. The com- 
mittee are gratified in being able to state that, 
with the exception of Demarara, the crops in 
the colonies generally, for the present and the 
ensuing year, promise to be much larger than 
any since the Deut of the negroes has been 
established. ‘This arises from a better under- 
standing existing between the employers and 
the Jabourers; and from the colonies having 
been blessed recently with more favourable 
seasons than for several years past, during 
which droughts, of almost unparalleled du- 
ration, destroyed large portions of the crops. 


Trials.—Moral ballast, that often prevents 
our capsizing. Where we have much to 
carry, God rarely fails to fit the back to the 
burthen ; where we have nothing to bear, we 
can seldom bear ourselves. ‘The burthened 
vessel may be slow in reaching the destined 
port ; but the vessel vas ballast, becomes 
so completely the sport of the winds and 
waves, that there is danger of her not reach- 
ing it at all. 


— 


Great Talkers not only do the least, but 
generally say the least, if their words be 
weighed, instead of reckoned. The largest 
minds have the smallest opinion of them- 
selves; for theip knowledge impresses them 
with humility, by showing the extent of their 
ignorance, and this discovery makes them 
taciturn. Deep waters are still; wise men 
generally talk little, because they think much: 
feeling the annoyance of idle loquacity in 
others, they are cautious of falling into the 
same error, and keep their mouths shut, when 
they cannot open them to the purpose. 








For “* The Friend.” 
REPROACH ON TRUTH. 


It has been the concern of the living mem- 
bers of our religious Society from the begia- 
ning, so to walk and so to act before men, that 
no reproach should attach to their profession. 
In small as in greater matters, they have not 
only endeavoured to keep their garments un- 
spotted, but to let their neighbours see, that 
the mire and the clay clave not to them. 
Though many of us have sadly forsaken the 
standard our forefathers set up, and which 
some faithful ones among us still endeavour to 
support in pristine integrity—and such are the 
salt of our Society—yet the reputation so 
dearly purchased for us by qur, straight-for- 
ward predecessors, still attaches to us as a 
people ; and, as a necessary consequence, we 
are objects of scrutiny to our fellow-citizens. 

me who are tired of a ceremonial profes. 
sion, which is at best but a shadow of good 
things, are anxiously looking for a rest from 
inventions, and pant for substance : these view 
us in hope, desiring we may be what we pro- 
fess ; and that where we have a resting place 
they may find peace. But there is also a 
large class, whose scrutinizing eye is upon us 
for evil ; who mark with eagerness every mis- 
step; exult in every miscarriage; and are 
eager to proclaim every short-coming. The 
consistent Quaker is a silent reproof to his 
libertine neighbour that he never condemns 
with his lips. William Edmundson, with his 
one price for merchandize, rebuked all the 
double-faced dealers in his county, though 
minding his own business, he meddled not with 
theirs’: he lived up to his profession. The 
eyes of the envious, as of the sincere seekers, 
are upon us ;—then oh, let us be careful how 
we balk our profession, how we bring reproach 

n Truth! Let none of us who wear the 
an garments peculiar to the Society, be 
found seeking for ourselves capacious and 
richly decorated mansions, lest we be thrown, 
as logicians say, on the horns of a dilemma, 
either our coats reproaching our habitations, 
or our dwellings our coats. He who professes 
a desire above all things to lay up treasure in 
heaven, while he suffers the affairs of his store 
or his farm to keep hin from faithfully falfill- 
ing his religious duties, need not wonder that 
his observing fellow-citizens have doubts of 
his sincerity. He who alleges his conviction 
of the folly of observing days and times, yet 
suffers his place of business to be closed, or 
his plough idly to rest in the furrow, in times 
of feasts, fasts or holidays, in conformity with 
those around him, will be a grief to his sober 
neighbour, a jest to the sneerer, and a reproach 
to his profession ! 

These thoughts rapidly passed through the 
mind of the writer, after hearing some com- 
ments made. upon members of Society, who 
very recently had their. stores closed. upon a 
public holiday. 

Dear friends,—especially young friends,— 
take up the cross. Eventhough some of you 
may not yet see the importance of our testi- 
mony against such observances, yet remem- 
ber, you cause the lip of the scorner to curl 
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he follows the multitude to do evil!” Why, 
what a cowardly compliance is this, for the 
descendants of those who laid down their lives 
in prison for the testimony of a good con- 
science! Arouse ye, young men, strong men, 
break the chains that bind you to a weak ob- 
servance of what you know to be wrong, or 
doubt being right! Cast off all letting and 
hindering things—take up the cross of Him 
who died for you—covenant with Him, as he 
creates in you the ability, ‘ that if he will be 
pleased to be with you in the way that you 
go, and will give you bread to eat and raiment 
to put on, he shall be to you a God, and you 
will serve Him,’—and in his name ‘set up your 
banners.’ é 

* But jt is so singular,” @pgues Pride, “ to 
keep our store open, when all our neighbours 
have their places of business closed ; they will 
think us so peculiar!” Then let it be so! 
We were called to be ‘a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” The same objection 
applies to every one of the testimonies distin- 
guishing us from the communities around ; 
and every compliance with custom, in opposi- 
tion to principle, weakens our hands, and pre- 
pares us, perhaps imperceptibly, to let go some 
other testimony. We do not become world- 
lings all at once. As in the progress of best 
things, we are babes, children, young men, 
and strong men, so in falling from the Truth, 
but one step is taken at a time; but as we 
advance our momentum is increased, and the 
loss of every foothold accelerates our descent. 

The scrutiny of our neighbours, is one of 
the hedges placed around us. It should be a 
constant incentive to watchfulness. Those 
who walk in slippery places, aware of their 
danger, proceed with care, for knowledge 
brings watchfulness. Let us all then remem- 
ber, that to the very least of us, a portion of 
the reputation of Society is. committed ; and 
may we be found faithful to that we have in 
charge, bearing reproach as good soldiers for 
his sake who is the Captain of our salvation, 
and who, if we abide with Him in tribulation, 
will appoint unto us a kingdom. 

The following quotation from the Journal 
of John Taylor, of York, England, is apposite 
to the occasion, showing how careful our an- 
cient Friends were not to close their shops on 
holidays. ‘Fhe circumstance narrated, took 
place, at Port Royal, in the year 1666. 

“« While I was.in that town, on the day which 
King Charles the Second was crowned, and 
which they kept strictly, I opened my shop as 
I used to. do; which the colonel was displeased 
at, they reckoning it a great holiday, and sent 
for me. into the field where he was with his 
soldiers, and said, ‘ Friend John, where are 
your arms!’ And I said, ‘ Here are what it 
hath pleased God to give me,’ holding my 
hands out: to him, ‘I have no other, for I have 
laid aside all carnal weapons ;’ (for I had been 
well acquainted with him, when we had been 
more equal and intimate.) He said, ‘ If I 
would not bear arms, he would send me to 
jail:’ and so he did. The marshal or jailer 
was very civil, and put me in his own room; 
and I lodged there in his own lodgings. But 
the next day I wrote to the governor at the 


as he says, “ The Quaker’s shop is shut! and {Spanish town, called Sir Thomas Muddeford ; 





and my wife’s sister and another that went 
with her carried it to him. 

“The governor sat down by them and read 
it; then took pen and ink and wrote to this 
Colonel Benlass; and after reading it to the 
messengers, he sealed it and gave it to them 
to deliver. The English had not enjoyed this 
island above three or four years, after it was 
taken from the Spaniards, when I was there 
first; but then being the third time I was 
there, it was nine or ten years; and the go- 
vernor bade him release me out of prison, for 
he thought I had suffered enough for that, and 
to do so was not the way to settle the island ; 
and his men having been rude at my shop, 
and thrown some of my goods into the street ; 
the governor wrote to him also, that the rak- 
ble did it not so much in honour te the king, or 
to the day, as merely to do mischief, So when 
my sister delivered the governor’s letter to the 
colonel, he took it and read it; then took his 
ring from off his finger and gave it to her, and 
bade her tell the marshal, that by that token 
he should release me forthwith; and so he 
did, only asked me for his fees. I told himI 
would pay none, Well, said he, do what you 
please, you may go; and so opened the door. 
Yet sometime after I did consider his eivility, 
and sent him something, which he took very 
kindly.” 

neem 
For “ The Friend.” 


An Evening Meeting before the Revolution. 


Among the papers of a valuable elder of our 
religious Society, long since deceased, their 
is one which gives an account of a meeting 
held in Philadelphia on First-day evening, 
Tenth month 2d, 1774. Asa picture of the 
past it is interesting, ling to the lover of 
primitive principles and practices, the days of 
“ the fathers,” and giving us a little insight 
into the line of ministerial labour in that time 
of outward commotion and tumult, 

“Soon after the meeting opened Nicholas 
Waln arose and repeated a passage of Scrip- 
ture without any comment.” This text the 
Friend has not inserted in his narrative of the 
evening. 

“ After a time, William Morris, a venerable 
minister, then in his 80th year, in a short ex- 
hortation, endeavoured to turn the attention of 
the individuals composing the assembly, to 
Christ manifested within. Faith in Him, and 
obedience to his requirings, as inwardly re- 
vealed, he declared to be ‘the certain and 
only means of salvation.’ 

“Soon after William Morris had taken his 
seat, William Brown stood up and spoke to 
this effect. I find a freedom to declare, that 
a prayer has this evening been begotten in my 
heart, that the Lord may magnify his right- 
eous law in the hearts of men.. I bave had to 
consider the account of what the Prophet 
Elijah experienced at a time of retirement in 
the wilderness,—‘ and behold a strong wind 
rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the 
rocks Lefore the Lord; but the Lord was not 
in the wind; and after the wind an earth- 
quake ; but the Lord was not in the earth- 
quake ; and after the earthquake a fire ; but 
the Lord was not in the fire; and after the 
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fire, a still small voice.’ He then testified! shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of] gious, moral, and politic planets; for lights and 


that this still small voice was yet made mani- 
fest to the humble mind when waiting in 
awful silence before the Lord. He said this 
delicate but sure revelation was only to. be 
properly known by those who were free from 





water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season; his leaf also shall not wither; and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.’ She com- 
mented upon these verses, as beautifully setting 
forth the character of the righteous man, and 


all commotions, and gathered and separated the blessings that attend him. She then spoke 


from the noises and tumults of the world. He | 
feared that many, for want of being reduced | 


of the great end for which man was created, 


to bring glory to God. She described him as 


low enough,—for want of knowing a state of| being placed in the garden of Eden, in a state 


abstraction and quietude, disregarded its whis- 
pers, and passed over its reprovings. He then 
was led to warn the audience to beware of the 
great sin of covetousness. ‘The effect of this 
evil feeling was set forth in the case of Ahab, 
who cast his eyes on Naboth’s vineyard and 
coveted it. This opened the way for perjury 
and murder.. Again Ahab coveted a neigh- 
bouring city, and saith to his servants, ‘ know 
ye not that Ramoth, in Gilead, is ours?’ He 
consulted with Jehosaphat, King of Judah, 
who consented to go with him to battle, but 
asked, is there not here a prophet of the Lord 
that we might inquire of him! 

“The prophets of Baal had promised an 
easy victory to Ahab; but this single prophet 
of the Lord contradicted their false promises, 
and showed forth the lying spirit by which 
they were influenced. Here William hinted 
that it was a lying spirit in the minds of the 
people, that in this day persuaded them to; 
covetousness, and which was leading them 
into noise and confusion, away from that still 
small voice, which proceeding from the God 
of peace and order, is to be sought for in the 
depth of silence. Many were seeking a name 
like the Babel builders of old, who, in their 
own wills, sought to raise and erect a some- 
thing that should reach the skies. In the 
strength of their wisdom, they endeavoured to 
make themselves fagynous and great in the 
eon but their efforts ended in their shame 
and confusion. After expatiating at some 
length on the various subjects touched upon, 
William concluded with saying, ‘I had de- 
sired to keep silence, and not take up the time 
of this meeting, or stand in the way of my 
brethren and sisters, whose labours iz the gos- 
pel I prefer.’ 

“ Nicholas Waln then appeared in suppli- 
cation, fervent and pathetic, referring with 
peculiar propriety to the foregoing communi- 
cation. He petitioned the Great Father of 

+ all, to favour with an increase of peace, and 
the knowledge of his Holy Will, by that still 
small voice made known in awful silence, 
which in matchless wisdom had been the 
means appointed to give this revelation to 
man. The free flowings of the current of 

_ Light and Life seemed to animate the humble 
prostrate supplicant towards the close of his 
prayer. . 

“The evening was now far advanced, yet 
Mary Lever felt constrained to arise, and in 
gospel power and authority she spoke for a 
considerable time. She commenced with the 
language of the Psalmist,—‘ Blessed is the 
man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful: but his 
delight is in the law of the Lord, and in his 
law doth he meditate day and night. And he 
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Certs. 


of innocency and happiness. Commanded by 


his Heavenly Father not to taste of the tree 
of knowledge, he transgressed the command, 
and brought on himself shame, in the con- 
But he 
who created him had compassion on the work- 


sciousness of his undone naked state. 


manship of his hands. And though he ex- 
pelled man from that Paradise which he had 
so misérably forfeited, yet he clothed him with 
the skins of beasts, and pointed out the means 
of his redemption from sin. In after ages, 
angels clothed in the appearance of men, were 
in the mercy of the Most High commissioned 
at divers times, and on different occasions, to 
appear for the benefit and instruction of the 
human family. The Lord God also sent his 
holy prophets to instruct and exhort fallen man 
to repentance, and to endeavour to awaken 
him to a sense of his duty. 
time, the means of man’s redemption was 
fully unfolded. When the “Only Begotten 
Son” was sent from the bosom of the Father, 
and in the humble appearance of a servant, 
clothed with humanity, condescended to take 
up his abode for a season amongst men. As 


a Saviour and Redeemer to the lost house of 


Israel, he brought salvation to all those that 
believed in him. Many were the miracles 
which he did,—although, in some places, 
where they believed not on him, he did no 
mighty works. To those who received him 
in faith, he was indeed a Saviour. Thus was 
he to the poor woman, who, in humility 
acknowledged that she was not of the chil- 
dren, and belonged not to the family, but asa 
dog under the table, was desirous of gathering 
the crumbs. She concluded her testimony by 
a living, touching description of that scene, 
when the great Lord of all was nailed to the 
cross, and suffered a death of agony and shame 
for the redemption of fallen man.” 


It seems but reasonable that those whom 
God has distinguished from others by his 
goodness, should distinguish themselves to 
him by their gratitude. For though he has 
made of one blood all nations, he has not 
ranged or dignified them upon the level, but 
in a sort of subordination and dependency. 
If we look upwards, we find it in the heavens, 
where the planets have their several degrees 
of glory ; and so the other stars of magnitude 
and lustre. If we upon the earth, we see 
it among the trees of the wood, from the cedar 
to the bramble; among the fishes, from the 
leviathan to the sprat ; in the air, among the 
birds, from the eagle to the sparrow ; among 
the beasts, from the lion to the cat; and 
among mankind, from the king to the scaven- 
ger. Our great men, doubtless, were designed 
by the wise Framer of the werld, for our reli- 
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directions to the lower ranks of the numerous 
company of their own kind, both in precepts 
and examples ; and they are well paid for their 
pains too, who have the honour and service of 
their fellow-creatures, and the marrow and fat 
of the earth for their share. 

But is it not a most unaceountable folly, 
that men should be proud of the providences 
that should humble them? or think the better 
of themselves, instead of him who raised them 
so much above the level; or of being so in 
their lives, in return for his extraordinary 
favours? But it is but too near a kin to us, 
to think no further than ourselves, either in 
the acquisition, or use of our wealth and great- 
ness ; when, alas! they are the preferments of 
es to try*our wisdom, bounty and grati- 
tude. 

It is a dangerous perversion of the end of 
Providence to consume the time, power, and 
wealth, he has given us above other men, to 
gratify our sordid passions, instead of playing 
the good stewards, to the honour of our great 
benefactor, and the good of our fellow-crea- 
tures. 

But it is an injustice, too, since those high- 
er ranks of men are but the trustees of 
Heaven, for the benefit of lesser mortals; who, 
as minors, are entitled to all their care and 
provision. 

For though God has dignified some men 
above their brethren, it never was to serve 
their pleasures; but that they might take 
pleasure to serve the public. 

For this cause, doubtless, it was that they 
were raised above necessity, or any trouble to 
live, that they might have more time and 
ability to care for others; and it is certain, 
where {hat use is not made of the bounties of 
Providence, they are embezzled and wasted. 
— Penn’s Maxims. 
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Cotton in India.—We learn from the Nash- 
ville Whig that the Natchez Courier contains 


extracts from a letter of Thomas J. Finnie, 


who, about two years ago, in company with 
three other Mississippians, embarked for In- 
dia, for the purpose of engaging in the culti- 
vation of cotton. He is settled, it appears, on 
the banks of the Jumna, a branch of the 
Ganges, and has the control of a tract of land 
containing 5,600 acres, with a village of 2,000 
inhabitants. He says he is just as sure of 
making cotton there as on the banks of the 
Mississippi. Labour is so cheap that cotton 
may be produced at half the cost of its pro- 
duction in the United States. The wages of a 
labouring man is $1 62~per month, he fure 
nishing his own subsistence. With the ad- 
vantage of a favourable soil and climate, and 
low wages, what is to prevent India from 
becoming a formidable rival to American cot- 
ton in the European market? T. J. Finnie is 
so well convinced of what can be done, that he 
intends to plant five hundred acres in cotton 
on his own responsibility. 
—_ 


Sali—To kill Worms and Grubs.—We 
have more than once called the attention of 
our readers to the use of salt for the destruction 
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of worms in fields and gardens. A writer in 
the Genesee Farmer states, that he has saved 
his corn for many years past by putting a lit- 
tle salt on each hill, at the rate of one bushel 
to the acre; that on a part of his field, not 
salted, the worms totally destroyed his corn. 
We have never applied salt this way, but we 
feel confident it would have a fine effect on 
Jand full of worms. The writer says, that by 
salting the hill the worms are driven from it, 
and feed upon the weeds and grass between 
the rows; they thus become useful labourers, 
instead of arrant robbers of the choice pro- 
ducts of the field. We hope many trials will 
be made of the virtues of salt. We can say 
nothing from our own experience, and can 
only give a hint to those fargners who are 
yearly complaioing of worms and grubs.— 
Mass. Ploughman. 
—_— 

The Russian empire, at the present day, 
equals more than three times the territory of 
the Roman empire in its greatest prosperity. 
lt embraces one half of Europe, and one third 
of Asia, or about six millions square miles; 
inhabited by at least forty different nations, 
speaking as many different languages. 
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The following, taken from the cover of the 
last number of “Tue Frrenps’ Lisrary,” 
we are induced to transfer to our columns, as 
well as an act of simple justice due the edi- 
tors and publishers of that most valuable pub- 
lication, as to contribute our part in counter- 
acting the effect of unfounded insinsations, 
which, if suffered to prevail, might be the 
means of preventing not a few from securing 
to themselves and their posterity, the posses- 
sion of a work so abundant in resources for 
instruction in the best things. 


For many years previous to the publication 
of the Library, the scarcity, the expensive- 
ness, and the difficulty of procuring Friends’ 
books, were subjects of general and long-con- 
tinued complaint, and the desirableness of 
some mode by which those evils might be 
remedied, was _almost universally acknow- 
ledged throughout the Society. Among other 
official bodies of Friends, whose attention was 
turned to this interesting subject, the Meeting 
for Sufferings of Philadelphia frequently and 
for many years had it under deliberation, and 
in the year 1835, so fully entered into it as to 


make a minute, expressing its approbation of 


the establishment of a work, to be conducted 
upon the plan and with the objects which have 


since been carried out in tity Library. Ap-tregard 


plication was made to the editors to undertake 
the publication, who, at the solicitation of a 
number of Friends, were induced to do so. 
The approbation of all the Meetings for Suf- 
ferings in America was given to the work, and 
it was mentioned in the official correspondence 
between the Yearly Meetings here and in 
England. The work thus became emphati- 
cally an undertaking of the Society of Friends, 




































and the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia, 
being most convenient for the purpose, under- 
took the examination and revision of the trea- 
tises intended to be published, as will appear 
by the following minute, viz :— 


THE FRIEND. 


“ Ata Meeting for Sufferings, held in Phi- 


ladelphia the 15th of First month, 1836-- 


“In accordance with the concern of this 


meeting, as stated in our minutes in the 


Fourth month last, and united with in the 


Yearly Meeting, respecting the utility and 
expediency of reviving a considerable propor- 
tion of the solid exercise and travail of many 
of our ancient Friends and other members of 
our religious Society, as contained in the jour- 
nals of their lives, and in various treatises and 
essays, Which were put fofth in defence and 
promulgation of the cause of truth and right- 
eousness; proposals for the publication of 
such a work, to be issued periodically in 
pamphlet form, to consist of such abridgments 
and judicious selections from those writings, 
as may comport with the view of this meeting 
therein, were now produced and read, stating 
expressly, that it is upon condition that suffi- 
cient encouragement be obtained to warrant 
the undertaking of a work of this nature. 


“ Believing that such a compilation would 


tend to the promotion of piety and virtue gene- 
rally, as well as the religious instruction and 
edification of many of the members of our 
Society, we deem it incumbent to encourage 
the attempt, reserving to this meeting the 
right of revising and correcting the whole ; 
and it is hoped that the members of our Yearly 
Meeting will cheerfully concur in forwarding 
a design, whose object is the essential well- 
being of our fellow-men of every class. 


“ Extract from the minutes. 
“ JonaTHaNn Evans, Clerk?’ 


From the first commencement of their 


labours, the editors have been careful to com- 
ply with the direction of this minute, by sub- 
mitting the works to be printed, to the 
inspection of the designated committee. They 
have never considered the publication as a 
private or individual undertaking, but as a 
Society concern, designed to promote the 


welfare of the body, and to spread the know- 
ledge of its doctrines and testimonies, and 
have endeavoured to preserve it as such, and 
to give attention to the suggestions of Friends 


in reference to it, from whatever section of 


our country they came. Every new work has 
been carefully examined and approved by the 
Meeting for Sufferings, or its committee ; and 
in case of memoirs and journals not before 
printed, they are submitted to the Meeting for 
Sufferings within the limits of which, the 
Friend to whom they relate resided. With 
to omissions which have been made, 
they have generally beéd matter which was 
not of importance, or calculated to convey 
instruction, being mostly the detail of going 
from meeting to meeting, or from house to 
house to lodge, &c., unaccompanied by any 
remark which would edify ; and it will be seen 
by reference to the prospectus, at the com- 
mencement of the first volume, that such con- 
densation was originally contemplated. 





Having endeavoured uniformly to-adhere to 
these principles and regulations, in the per- 
formance of their arduous duties, the editors 
have learned with regret, that suggestions of 
a contrary character have been made in some 
quarters, and they deem it a duty to them- 
selves and to the Society, to give this expla- 
nation, especially as a new work is com- 
menced in the present number. They are at 
times cheered and encouraged in their labours 
by the belief, that the Library is generally 
acceptable to the subscribers, and the hope 
that the publication of it is calculated to pro- 
mote the best interests of our beloved Society, 
to increase among Friends and others a know- 
ledge of the precious principles of Truth, and 
a love for them, as well as for the excellent 
writings of our worthy predecessors, that 
thereby all may be invited to live up to our 
high and holy protession, and to follow these 
dignified servants of Christ, as they unreser- 
vedly followed their Lord and Master, that his 
blessed cause may be promoted, and his great 
name honoured. Animated by these views, 
the editors will endeavour to persevere in their 
labours, and they ask from Friends the con- 
tinuance of that support, which has hitherto 
enabled them to sustain the work. 


A Short Account of George Fox, prepared 
for young children; published by Uriah Hunt, 
101 Market street; price $1 50 per dozen. 

“This short compilation was prepared solely 
for the use of Friends’ Infant School, without 
any view of its publication; but having been 
found interesting to the pupils there, it is now 
offered to parents, and those who have the 
charge of instructing the children of Friends, 
in the hope that it may prove helpful to them 
in leading the youthful mind to an acquaint- 
ance with our Christiad testimonies.” 


a 


Diep, on the 28th of Fourth month last, of pulmo- 
nary consumption, aged 32 years, Lypia D., daughter 
of Eli and Elizabeth Woodward, of West Bradford, 
Chester county, Pa. Her gentle and unassuming man- 
ner, together with an uncommonly amiable and well dis- 
ciplined disposition, gained her the friendship and 
esteem of all who knew her. Early favoured with the 
tendering visitations of Divine conviction in her own 
mind, by yielding in humble submission thereto, she 
was enabled to live'circumspectly, and to bear with ex- 
emplary resignation the various trials which attended 
her life. The four last months being principally con- 
fined to her chamber, she was earnestly concerned to 
labour for that which is the alone comfort and support 
of the rightly awakened mind in the awful time that 
was then evidently approaching ; and was tavoured to 
look unto Him, in whose redeeming power alone she 
trusted ; often saying, that He had hitherto mercifully 
condescended to be with, and support her through the 
wilderness of this world, and that she believed He 
would not then fursake her. After passing through 
some discouragements and conflicts of mind, she was 
favoured to see her way clear, saying some time before 
the close, that she had a satistactory evidence that ber 
peace was made, and in His own time the Master 
would take her to a mansion of never-ending bliss. 
She calmly took leave of her friends, desiring them not 
to weep, signifying that she had no wish to remuin 
here any longer, having an assurance that she was 
about to join the redeemed spirits of all generations. 
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